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SCIENCE, SOCIOLOGY, AND EDUCATION? 


ROBERT COOLEY ANGELL 
University of Michigan 


Tue field of educational sociology or, as I prefer to call it, the 
sociology of education is as yet ill-defined. As I understand it, 
one of the purposes of this meeting is to elicit various views of 
what our peculiar province is, so that we may clearly perceive the 
differences which must be resolved among ourselves before we can 
hope to secure recognition by the scientific world. I am encour- 
aged to contribute to this colloqium by a realization that my con- 
ception of the field of study is quite unlike that held by many of 
you and that what I shall have to say will probably therefore 
provoke discussion if it leaves no more lasting impression. 

It is given to no one to foresee the course of development of in- 
stitutions. Though all follow the same general process of adap- 
tive growth, one can neither plot in advance the groping tenden- 
cies of the institution itself nor foretell what the surrounding 
conditions will be which will act as selective agents in this tenta- 
tive process. The future of a scientific discipline seems particu- 
larly obscure since new methods of research may open whole new 
fields for study. We know how laboratory technique has altered 
what used to be natural philosophy, and there is no telling what 
may come of the recent cross-fertilization of chemistry and 
physics. It behooves us, therefore, not to be dogmatic as to how 
our subject ought to develop. If there is anything here of value, 
it will grow and organize as it goes. The most we can do is to 
short-circuit the process of blind adjustment as far as possible 
by means of intelligent control. This requires that we profit by 
the experience of other scientific disciplines as well as that we 
have as much insight as possible into the potentialities of our own 
field. 

Education is a term about whose meaning there is much differ- 
ence of opinion. Perhaps the traditional view is that it consists 
in bringing up or rearing the young. This of course implies 
conscious guidance on the part of adults. Of late years, however, 


1 Paper read at the meeting of the American Sociological Society, Educational 
Sociology Section, Washington, D. C., 1927. 
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there has been a very general tendency among writers on the sub- 
ject to use education in a broader sense. It seems to be felt that 
whether a man is well educated or not depends upon more than 
mere upbringing. Hence we have had various larger concepts 
suggested as appropriate. Some would make education include 
all learning through social contact; others would extend it still 
further to cover the whole field of learning. My own point of 
view is that none of these definitions tallies with common usage, 
which, in this case at least, has something to teach us. It seems 
to me that education as ordinarily understood implies a moral 
standard, that it is that learning which is regarded by the group 
as desirable. Under this definition it varies with the social situa- 
tion in relation to which the person is developing. Perhaps we 
might say that it is that development of the mind which enables 
a person to grow in social function. This view is broader than 
the traditional one of rearing the young, for it includes helpful 
learning without guidance; but it is narrower than that which 
makes education and learning synonymous, for those types of 
learning which do not help the person to grow in social function 
are excluded. If some such use as this is generally sanctioned we 
must have a term for the more limited concept which “education” 
was formerly employed to cover. For want of a better, I will use 
the phrase “controlled education” for this conscious “leading-out”’ 
of the young. 


Education, then, is a full-rounded, complex life process, and as 
such does not constitute the object matter of any one science. A 
science is a body of knowledge so organized as to reveal underly- 
ing principles. This requires the abstraction from reality of the 
same class or kind of phenomena so that they may be studied 
intensively and the findings integrated into a logical whole. A 
single object like a cat may be a subject for the study of the 
chemist, the zodlogist, the psychologist, even the economist. Each 
of these specialists is interested in a particular aspect of the cat; 
none is interested in all that the cat is. Thus the problems which 
are studied by a pure science are not the gross and confusing 
problems of daily experience, but rather those more universal 
problems which underlie the obvious and specific ones, as the prin- 
ciples of strategy underlie the plan of any particular battle. So- 
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ciology as a science would then not be interested in all the aspects 
of the process of education, but only in those which fall properly 
within its province. In so far as education involves adjustments 
of people to each other individually and collectively, it will come 
under the scrutiny of the sociologist. I do not agree with a state- 
ment in the Proceedings of the 1926 meeting of this section that 
“since any phase of educational procedure in operation will have 
social outcomes, the nature of the procedure must conform to 
sociological principles, and therefore becomes subject matter 
appropriate to educational sociology.” In so far as the procedure 
involves the adjustments of individuals and groups to one another 
sociology should study the matter, but what right has the sociolo- 
gist. to study those aspects of education with which he 1s not 
equipped to deal? Feeble-mindedness has social outcomes but 
its development does not thereby become subject matter for 
sociology. Let the sociologist, like the psychologist, the biologist, 
and all the rest take only the educational grist which is adapted 
to his mill. The synthesis of the findings of all pertinent sciences 
is the business of a philosophy of education. The truth of this 
philosophy will depend upon the ability of the different sorts of 
scientists to reveal the underlying principles of education in its 
various aspects. 

It seems to me that the educational sociologist should be simply 
a sociologist who specializes in his thought and research on the 
educational process. I cannot reconcile myself to the view that 
he should be more concerned. with meeting the practical problems 
of “controlled education” than is the physicist in showing Henry 
Ford what are the best types of electrical units for his cars. The 
scientist needs detachment from practical affairs in order that he 
may devote all his time to carrying on the search for those truths 
which are ultimately of more importance than any contemporary 
life situation. The educational sociologist will contribute more if 
he can discover the value of different sorts of leadership in learn- 
ing than if he were to try to put forward a plan for organizing 
a class recitation. He will not lose his touch with real life for 
two reasons. He will be drawing on life situations for his 
research material; and he will always have the sense that he is 
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enlarging the store of truth, which if put to use intelligently can- 
not but advance the best interests of humanity. 

But, you say, though this may be well enough for the pure 
scientist, it is not the case with the applied scientist. And is 
there not great need for an applied science of educational soci- 
ology, the followers of which will be working out the uses of 
sociological principles in education? In reply to this I wish to 
maintain that an applied science, at least in the field of social 
knowledge, is of little value, if not positively impossible of attain- 
ment. As ordinarily thought of, an applied science is the organ- 
ization of the knowledge which a pure science like physics has 
to make to the solution of problems in general or to a particular 
type of problem. Electrical engineering might serve as an ex- 
ample. The validity of such a thought organization cannot be de- 
termined by a priori reasoning; whether or not it satisfactorily 
fulfills a function must be the test. Some applied sciences are 
undoubtedly valuable, but others may prove quite worthless be- 
cause their thought setting is such that a different sort of organiza- 
tion is demanded. It seems to me that the latter situation is 
exactly what we find in the field of social science, as contrasted 
with natural science. In dealing with the practical problems 
arising from the relationships among material things, it frequently 
happens that the findings of a single science are all that is requisite 
for a solution. Thus chemistry holds the key to many industrial 
problems, and chemical engineering is therefore a legitimate 
applied science; the situation is unified both by the exigencies 
of the practical situation and the logical coherence of the science 
of chemistry. But this is not always the case even with the 
natural sciences. The problems that a doctor or a civil engineer 
has to meet cannot be solved by any one science. And, if true in 
these fields, how much more true in the social sciences where 
the situations are much more complex! To overcome this difficulty 
we have the building up of organizations of applied science which 
we call technologies. These are composed of all the scientific 
truths or principles which aid one in meeting certain types of 
practical situations. Bridge building and social work furnish 
two widely separated examples. They are unified, not on the 
basis of the pure sciences (for each one contains the principles 
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of more than one such science), but on the basis of the immediate 
situation which must be met. A technology is applied science, 
but not an applied science, for the latter phraseology implies a 
corresponding pure science. 

Human relations are probably the most complex phenomena 
that science has to study and as such require refined analysis 
into different scientific disciplines like psychology, sociology, 
political science, and so on. Conversely, therefore, human prob- 
lems need to be met by technologies rather than by applied 
sciences. This is really implied in the formation of the Social 
Science Research Council, for that body aims to bring to bear all 
pertinent social sciences in the solution of practical problems. 
“Controlled education” furnishes a field of human endeavor which 
well exemplifies the notion that an inclusive technology is more 
practicable than separate disciplines of applied educational psy- 
chology, applied educational sociology, and so on. Though these 
so-called applied sciences would come at the problems from differ- 
ent angles, they would all be dealing with the same problems; and 
yet none would be qualified to give a complete answer regarding 
the solution of any one of them. How much clearer and more 
economical of time and energy to treat each problem from the 
viewpoint of scientific findings as a whole! Instead, then, of 
courses in educational psychology and educational sociology in 
our schools of education, I expect that experience will dictate 
courses in specific problems like mental testing, school administra- 
tion, classroom methods, and so on. Educational sociology and 
educational psychology would then be found merely as branches 
of pure science in the departments of sociology and psychology 
respectively. 

My contention is simply that it will be found advisable to keep 
the social sciences separate only so long as we are abstracting 
from life to get at the principles underlying reality; the minute 
we become interested in how to do something, we shall find it best 
to integrate the various applications of these sciences into a tech- 
nology. The value of this course will be readily seen, I believe, 
when one contemplates the futile attempts to draw the line between 
the so-called applied sciences of educational sociology and educa- 
tional psychology. When one comes to take action there is no 
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distinction. Abstract distinctions are for use in abstraction. The 
same problems require for their solution the contributions of both 
sociology and psychology. 

To illustrate my point further I am of the opinion that a similar 
line of cleavage will appear in criminology. This would mean 
that, on the one hand, there would develop a sociology of degener- 
acy—a branch of pure sociology—and a similar branch of pure 
psychology; on the other, a technology of penology. 

It is by this time apparent that I feel that educational sociology 
has been treading to date a path which it will not in the end find 
profitable to follow. Matters such as curriculum making, elass- 
room organization, and teaching methods have bulked large. But 
I insist that one has to be more than a sociologist to do any of 
these things well; one must be a technologist in controlled educa- 
tion. A curriculum maker, for instance, must draw on the 
findings of sociologists in regard to what knowledge, values, and 
skills will produce the most fertile mating between personality 
and the social current of our times; but he must also draw on the 
biologist for knowledge of the maturation of the organism; on 
the psychologist for knowledge of the different types of learning, 
of memory, and so on. Furthermore, he must have touch with 
the practical situation in school administration in order that he 
may successfully adapt his curriculum to the exigencies of class- 
room facilities, number of teachers, books available, and a hun- 
dred other practical details. A curriculum maker is, in short, a 
specialist in the technology of controlled education. Important, 
then, as such practical problems are, let us leave their solution to 
those competent to deal with them, and turn ourselves to those 
fields where we are especially qualified. 

Tt does not follow just because it may prove unwise for educa- 
tional sociology to attempt the solution of practical problems, 
that our subject will not be concerned in any way with the school. 
The educational sociologist will find in the school a fertile field 
for investigation from which to draw knowedge of the social as- 
pects of the educational process. He will here discover data 
regarding the educative influence of various sorts of group organ- 
ization, regarding the influence of previous social experience and 
a hundred other things. He will approach the school as a source 
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of information, not as a thing to be acted upon. But, since he 
will be looking for material wherever it may be found, the school 
will be but one of many sources from which to draw knowledge 
concerning the effect of social relations in increasing the person’s 
social functioning. The savage secret society, the city street, 
the farm home, the factory should all be investigated by the sociol- 
ogist of education. When this has been thoroughly done, there 
will be a wealth of scientific truth for the practical educator to 
draw upon which will enable him to go ahead much more surely 
than he can today. 


You may perhaps be wondering what a pure subscience of edu- 
cational sociology would deal with as distinct from general sociol- 
ogy. It seems to me that it would bear the same relation as does 
any functional part to a whole, a relation like that of ecology, 
for instance, to general botany. The interaction and mutual 
adaptation of personality and social surroundings are subjects 
of which we have little precise knowledge. Approach could profit- 
ably be made from at least two angles: the growth of personality 
under social influence, and the value of certain types of social 
organization for personality development. Under the former 
head, social psychology has already done much valuable work. 
There are, it seems to me, great possibilities in the phylogenic 
approach employed by Mrs. de Laguna in Speech: Its Origin and 
Development. It is not wholly futile to hope that we can arrive at 
categories or levels of social interaction which might make possible 
the isolation and intensive study of various sorts of personality 
growth. The second approach would lead to a study of the value 
for personality growth of different types of social organization. 
Perhaps we may be able to isolate and even study experimentally 
the effect of things like democratic organization, face-to-face 
organization, and so on. In an attempt of this kind I have made 
a study of the effect of undergraduate life upon the social develop- 
ment of students. It is in this direction, I believe, that the edu- 
cational sociologist may contribute his part to the store of knowl- 
edge needed by the curriculum maker. He can investigate the 
needs of our life and point out what sorts of personality growth 
are called for, perhaps suggesting also which of these need to be 
institutionalized in the school and other agencies. In general, 
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then, I believe that there is within the field of general sociology 
a specialized field for the educational sociologist which presents 
a stirring challenge to careful study and research. 

To sum up, it seems to me that the experience of other sciences 
and a careful consideration of the nature of our own field combine 
to indicate that the ultimate evolution of our subject will be in the 
direction of a branch of pure sociology and that we will find in 
this field ample scope for painstaking research of much im- 
portance. 
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